The Attitude of Great Britain
1.  Several members of the Asquith Cabinet (to which
Sir Edward Grey belonged) were strongly "pacifist"
in sympathy, and did not share his view regarding the
role which Great Britain should play abroad.
2.  As a result of the grave difficulties arising out of the
Irish question, internal politics could not fail to embarrass
the activity of the Foreign Office in the sphere of external
affairs.
Nevertheless Great Britain had one ground for inter-
vening in Europe. As a member of the Triple Entente
group, she had come to a technical understanding with
France covering the case in which a Franco-German
war might involve the dispatch of a British expeditionary
force to the Continent and the active participation of
the British fleet in the English Channel, which would
enable the French fleet to confine its operations to the
Mediterranean,
It must however be clearly appreciated that this
understanding between the respective General Staffs and
Admiralties of Great Britain and France, with reference
to a Franco-German war which might result from
war between Germany and Russia, was not a regular
convention which expressly bound the two parties.
The correspondence exchanged between the London
and Paris Governments about a year and a half before
the crisis of 1914 contemplated, as I have already empha-
sized, only a common examination of the situation created
by the imminence of a war in which either of the two
countries should have reason to fear unprovoked attack
by a third country. It was only after this examination
that Great Britain would decide upon her line of action.
If she decided to intervene then the military and naval
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